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by malice and false interpretation delayed the exeoujifrn, of
the statute."194 In 1311, it was enacted among the'ordi-
nances that this statute should only apply to merchants,
and to debts arising from the sale of goods: at the same time
the number of places at which such suits might be heard
was increased from the three (London, York, Bristol) men-
tioned in the statute of the preceding king to twelve: New-
castle, York, and Nottingham, "for the counties beyond
Trent, and the merchants there coming and abiding;"
Exeter, Bristol, and Southampton, for " the parts of the
south and west;" Lincoln and Northampton for merchants
there; London and Canterbury, Shrewsbury and Norwich.196
From this time onward foreign merchants would find no
great difficulty in recovering debts owing to them from
native traders: especially after the Carta Mercatoria, in 1303,
had established the rule that in suits between foreigners and
Englishmen the juries should be composed half of English,
half of natives of the place whence the foreigner came. But
difficulties long remained in the way of the recovery of debts
by an Englishman from a foreigner no longer residing in
this country. In such cases the English municipal authori-
ties had been wont to confiscate any goods they might be
able to seize, belonging to any merchant from the same
town. This rude method of retaliation was but gradually
given up. Henry III., in the later years of his reign,
granted letters of protection to Ghent, Bruges, Ypres,
Douai, S. Omer, and Liibek, promising that thoir citizens
trading in England should be held responsible only for
their own debts, or debts for which they had made them-
selves sureties.198 But this rule was not made of universal
application until 1353. In a statute of that year it was
enacted that merchants should only be sued for their own
debts or those of persons whose "pledges" they had been: